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INTRODUCTION 


A classroom is the least monotonous place on earth, being 
composed of thirty or more distinct personalities, each with 
its quota of virtue and original sin ; for no two boys are 
alike, and no two classes of boys. To be in a position to 
direct and control a roomful of energy, to see that it is not 
wasted, to guide some of the life-force of the country into 
useful channels and so to influence future action—all this 
is a privilege and a responsibility. It is far removed from 
the mechanical adding up of figures in a bank, or routine 
clerical work in an office. Teaching is an art and at the 
same time a mission. The teacher moulds the minds of 
men, and he makes a better world. 
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As for material prospects, the teacher must live to 
teach, and not teach to live. If he has that ambition he 
needs no other, for all the rewards of happy men will be 
his.. With his regular, if small, salary, and with security of 
position, he will be free from financial worries, and able to 
devote his full energies to his chosen task. 

,. a . Th 1 e . pr ° spective tether must not, of course, forget the 
difficulties he will inevitably encounter. He will be faced 
with the task of teaching, day after day, week after week, a 
class which he will himself have to stir up to some measure 
of enthusiasm. He will have to combat criticism from all 
directions : from his pupils, from his colleagues and his 
Principal, and from the parents and relatives of his pupils. 
He will have to spend a considerable part of his time after 
school hours in preparing lessons and in marking his pupils’ 

dnri k ' fh 6 w , be e} £ ected to a «end refresher courses 
during the holidays. He will realize, all too soon, that on 
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the whole the chances are that he will end where he began, 
teaching This is a hat—it is not a rat on the day he retires as 
he did on the day he faced his first class. 

He must not, of course, be content to remain in a lowly 
position where he will have little scope for his abilities. The 
world is wide, and efficient teachers are none too plentiful. 
It is a worthy ambition to excel in one’s profession and, as a 
natural result of experience, research and success in one’s 
methods, win a higher post with wider duties and oppor¬ 
tunities. Few will become Directors or Ministers of Educa¬ 
tion, but every teacher can be a pioneer, a discoverer, even 
an adventurer. There may be much excitement ahead of 
him. 

Ifthe teacher, i§. not English and so has chosen a foreign 
language as his subject, he will find that he has to face certain" 
special problems. As an Englishman who has taught 
abroad, I have seen the results of four- or five-year English 
courses given by non-English teachers. Of the one hundred 
and fifty, or more, students who come to the High School 
every year, often not more than twenty can speak or under¬ 
stand simple colloquial English ; and although most of 
them can translate literary English into their own language, 
very few can translate from the vernacular into English 
with any skill. If, after learning English for four or five 
years, a boy of average intelligence cannot understand a 
few words spoken to him by an Englishman, and cannot 
express his ideas in English, it cannot be denied that there 
must be something wrong in the teaching of the language 
in Middle Schools. More and more, educational author¬ 
ities everywhere are emphasizing the need for teachers who 
are thoroughly trained in their subject, and for the teaching 
of English as a living speech and not as a dead language. 
In other words, if the thousands of secondary school teachers 
were really proficient in the English language, and, more¬ 
over, if they knew how to teach it, there would soon be a 
remarkable rise in the standard of English in schools. 


INTRODUCTION 



Important as the teacher’s training and his schoolroom 
methods undeniably are, there is one indefinable quality 
which is essential to the make-up of every first-class teacher. 
I noticed that all through my many years in the East, my 
best students always came from the same Middle Schools. 
Upon discreet investigation I traced the reason, not to the 
particular knowledge or training of the teachers at those 
schools, nor to any special methods they used in the class¬ 
room. but, in every case, to the teacher himself; for it 
was his personality, his persuasiveness, his enthusiasm, his 
remarkable power of imparting knowledge, and his inspira¬ 
tion that made him an ideal teacher. 

One of the best teachers of English I have known is 
really a judo instructor. I have watched him in both 


capacities, and there is in fact very little difference in his 
attitude, whether he is in the judo hall or in the classroom. 
There is some magnetism about him which draws the 
attention of his pupils, so that their thoughts never wander ; 
he knows how to keep to essential points ; he knows by 
instinct how often to repeat an explanation ; he always 
has a smile of encouragement; he is careful not to neglect 
his weaker students ; and, just as he makes his pupils work 
together in judo, practising holds and feeling each other’s 
strength, so in the English classroom he encourages them 
to help each other, test each other’s knowledge, learning 
Irom mistakes, and overcoming difficulties together. This 
is a man who could teach anything he knows. 

The reader must not, however, imagine that the teacher 
like the poet, must be bom, and not made. A competent 
teacher can be made, and a bom teacher can be made 

U ‘ S T Ae h ° Pe * hat Ae non -English teacher 

that £ tS has'bee'n written " 6 * difficultieS 
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THE TEACHER AND HIS COLLEAGUES 

There is at present a woeful lack of co-operation among 
the teachers of English in some Middle Schools. The four 
or five men in the English department work quite inde¬ 
pendently of each other, rarely if ever consulting together, 
never meeting for discussion of problems, carefully and 
politely avoiding what they perhaps think is interference 
with a colleague’s own affairs. There is no visiting of 
each other’s classrooms, no comparing of results, no com¬ 
bination of effort, no united plan of operations to deal with 
backward students, to avoid overlapping of instruction, or 
to reach a common goal. Often it is considered sufficient 
if at the beginning of the year teachers take care not to use 
the same Reader or text-book. Beyond this, the teaching 
of English is a go-as-you-please affair, except that the 
junior member of the staff is given the largest number of 

hours and the lowest classes. 

Much depends on the Principal of the school and on 
the Head Teacher in the English department. If the 
former is interested in English he will by his encouragement 
and driving power support the teachers in carrying out their 
ideas ; and if the Head Teacher is an enthusiast, and not 
only the senior man of the group, he will be eager to build 
up a capable teaching team, to help in working out schemes 
and supply ideas of his own. But each member of the 
staff should let his ideas be known, and, if necessary, point 
out what is done elsewhere, and what might be done m his 
own school, to perfect the system of teaching English. 

The following suggestions are worth considering : 

(a) Weekly meetings of the English-teaching staff to talk 
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over matters of common interest. These include the 
selection of text-books, the time to be devoted to th'* various 
types of instruction, the success or failure of any particular 
method or experiment, the nature of examinations, the need 
for revision, the purchase of equipment, etc. 

(b) Similar meetings for the study of English itself with all 
discussion held in English. If an Englishman or American 
is available, he might occasionally be invited to attend and 
assist. 

(c) A small library of useful works of reference— an en¬ 
cyclopaedia, dictionaries, a history of the language, books 
on teaching methods, collections of synonyms, quotations 
etc.—anything that will help in solving the innumerable 
questions that crop up in one’s work. The best authority 
for the language is The Oxford English Dictionary , and it 
should be consulted when lesser works fail to give satisfaction. 
If there is no set in the school, there may be one in the 
neighbourhood somewhere, and one of the staff could be 
deputed at intervals to refer to it with a list of points upon 
which information is needed. 


{d) A subscription to an English newspaper , provided that 

you are satisfied that the language and style are reasonably 

correct; otherwise, regular reading of such a journal will 

do more harm than good. A foreign teacher’s advice on 

this point would be helpful. The teacher will benefit in 

many ways from a good paper. It will keep him in touch 

wth modem ldeas and with the English way of expressing 

them, it wtU provide points for discussion ; passages for 

dictation, and subjects for composition, which, being topical, 

wdl be more interesting for boys to work at than the olde^ 
material found m books. 


„ * sub ? c ”p“° n to one or more weekly or monthly magazines 

preferably mustrated. Copies that the teachers have 
finished with should be made available for the students 
U) A logically constructed Reading Course.— Most schools 
use a set of Readers, I, II, III, I V> V, which are graded to 
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meet the requirements of a five-year course. Unfortunately, 
in many such sets the grading is quite unscientific, and 
represents nothing more than an advance from the simple 
to the difficult. What is required for building up a sound 
knowledge of any language is a gradual, regular, and 
methodical moving forward in sentence construction and 
vocabulary. Such progression is provided by courses which 
teach a limited number of words in most frequent use, and 
the everyday sentence constructions which we normally 
employ as distinct from more literary usage. The adoption 
of a set of Readers compiled according to this plan is strongly 
recommended. A host of strange and out-of-the-way words 
are used in ceitain fourth- and fifth-year Readers, and long 
and complicated sentences are introduced, with the result 
that much time has to be wasted in turning over the pages 
of a dictionary and puzzling out the meaning of explanatory 
notes. It really is essential not to handicap the pupil and 
the teacher by the use of unsatisfactory text-books. Teachers 
should therefore agree on an edition in which the material 
has been carefully selected by experts and provides a step- 

by-step advance in knowledge. 

(g) Specific allocation of work to each teacher .—Here no 
definite rules can be given, for so much depends upon the 
capacities of the teachers. It is easier to point out what 
to avoid than what to insist upon. For example, it is not 
advisable that one teacher should teach composition only, 
or one class only. The work should be shared as much as 
possible. The best teacher should certainly devote a good 
deal of his time to the beginners, and not confine his efforts 
to the senior classes. Every teacher should have work in 
all classes—though obviously this is impracticable in the 
larger schools—in order to give the boys variety of voice, 
method, etc. On the other hand, while a teacher should 
spread his activities, he should not teach directly from a 
colleague’s te~ -book unless there can be very close col¬ 
laboration, though he should be familiar with its material 
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and make use of it. Each teacher should know what the 
others are doing so that lessons can be dovetailed into each 
other and emphasis given to difficult parts of the work. 
Allowance must be made for the interruption of odd holidays, 
which often upset a scheme by throwing one class behind 
another. Care must be taken to ensure that a text-book or 
an appropriate section of it is finished by all the classes 
studying it, and that students do not, through promotion 
or other causes, miss any chapters of the book. This is 
particularly important in any “ limited-vocabulary ” course ; 
yet often at the end of the term the last two or three chapters 
of a text-book have not been touched, and the boys have 
been allowed to miss them altogether, and start at the be¬ 
ginning of a new book in the next class. Therefore, when 
deciding upon the amount of ground to be covered in a 
given time, plenty of margin must be allowed for unexpected 
delays as well as for revision. 

( h) Promotion of esprit de corps .—Teachers should remember 
never to let a colleague down, and always to maintain the 
authority of the staff. It is very common for boys slyly to 
ask for a ruling on some point of English and then gleefully 
declare that Mr. So-and-So says just the opposite. Attempts 
to wriggle out of the trap often make matters worse. One 
can only be on one’s guard, or, having been caught, say 
that one will take the matter up with the teacher men¬ 
tioned, who has probably been misunderstood. The 
teacher must beware of letting his pupils see that he is in 
any way critical of another man’s capability or methods. 
Team-work must be the rule. 

(i) Visits to a fellow-teacher's classroom to see demonstrations 
of some method, to observe how a class reacts to it, to find 
out why one teacher is successful where another fails, to 
learn how to deal with an “ awkward ” class or individuals. 
It goes without saying that no such visits should be made 
without an invitation from the teacher concerned or his 
consent to a request to be present. The visitor should not 
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go in after the class has begun. He should sit at the back, 
and be as unobtrusive as possible. 

Sometimes two teachers will agree to take a class together. 
This is a different affair entirely, though one man is still 
nominally a guest and the other in control. Two teachers 
can often work together better than one in the early stages 
of direct method teaching, or when it is desirable to use 
English only, without any word of the vernacular, for a 
demonstrator can speed things up. The idea is to use the 
other man as a model pupil, giving him orders to carry out, 
asking him questions, and letting the class imitate his 
actions and answers. A colleague can be helpful in many 


ways—in class games, in watching dictation, or in leading 
one group while the class teacher leads the other in com¬ 
petitive exercises or questions and answers. A weary teacher 
may retort to this that his time-table is crowded enough 
already, and that he has no free periods for voluntary work. 
Very well. But it may still be possible occasionally to com¬ 
bine two classes doing the same work and so avoid en¬ 
croaching upon spare time. 

(j) Combined teaching in one or two activities , such as the 
training of chosen boys for speech-making competitions, 
the production of plays, and any special preparation or 
coaching for an object which affects the whole school. One 
teacher may be assigned to take responsibility and do the 
maior portion of the work—two producers of a play would 
lead to disaster—but the others should be called upon for 
advice and approval, and be willing to contribute what 
they can from their experience. Any competition o 

teacher against teacher is to be deplored. 

(k) Visits to other schools and invitations to outside teachers. 

Particularly where two schools are using the same books, 
a comparison of methods and results is profitable. In one 
instance two broad-minded Principals allowed an occasional 
interchange of senior pupils, which helped much towards 
successful co-operation. New voices in a classro 
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usually beneficial in language learning. If there can be 
an exchange of equipment, e.g. pictures and charts, so much 
the better. Again, friendly rivalry being a spur to progress, 
competitions might be arranged between small picked 
groups from two or more schools to see which can make 
the fewest mistakes in a dictation or list of words to be 


spelt, in carrying out a series of instructions given in English 
(spoken or written), in answering a number of questions, 
and so on. Anything which broadens a teacher’s experi¬ 
ence, or adds to his knowledge of his pupils, is worth trying. 

(0 Subscription to a magazine devoted to the teaching of 
English .—If there is none published locally, steps can be 
taken towards getting one started. Teachers should not 
hesitate to submit articles to it, to write letters to the editor, 
and to do all they can to enliven its pages, for, useful though 
they are, such publications are often as dull as ditch-water. 
They lack personality, and an uninspired or jaded editor 
gets into the habit of filling his columns with articles from 
standard works. Others can assist by provoking discussion, 
raising questions, criticizing what has been written and 
making needs known. When no such magazine is avail¬ 
able, enquiries can be made into the possibility of printing 
or typing the combined efforts of the language teachers in 
the district, even though they amount to no more than 

monthly reports of work in progress. The vernacular, not 
English, should be the medium. 


(m) Teachers’ Associations.—The teacher is a member of 

% ,m .P ortam for "eirare of his country 
and world civilization as any other—more important than 

some ; and just as doctors, solicitors, and civil servants com¬ 
bine for purposes of mutual benefit in their separate associ¬ 
ations, so all teachers should join any organizations which 
exist for promoting their interests as a whole or those of 
language teachers as a group. Collective effort and skill 

iTT r r aClUeVe mUch where the ^dividual 
must fad. Most reforms, e.g. increasing the supply 0 f 
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thoroughly trained teachers of English, improvement in 
entrance examinations to higher schools, are usually brought 
about by united endeavour. Having joined some such 
body, the teacher should make a point of attending its 
meetings, certainly of the local branch, and, if possible, any 
of the larger annual gatherings. He should cultivate the 
acquaintance of other members, make himself familiar with 
any movements afoot, and when he feels confident in his 
own knowledge, experience, and achievement, try to make 
his influence felt. There is much for the teacher to do 
outside the practical work in the classroom. 

3 

TEACHING A LIVING LANGUAGE 

The basic fact to remember in all language teaching, 
whatever method or methods are employed, is that a small 
child learns to speak its own language as it is spoken by 
those around it. It may learn a dialect or the standard 
form of the language, but what it does learn it learns 
thoroughly, so that it can understand, apparently without 
effort, the normal speech it hears, and express its ideas freely 
in speech. The reading and writing of the language are 
taught after a knowledge of the spoken forms has been 
acquired. There is and can be no translating. 

Consequently many theorists believe that the more 
nearly we can make the conditions of the classroom approach 
those of the home, the more likely the pupils are to acquire 
a correct knowledge of a foreign language in a compara¬ 
tively short time. The answer of course is that a classroom, 
with one teacher and thirty or more pupils studying together 
a few hours a week, the latter, and probably the teacher 
too, already actively thinking in a language they know, 
can never reproduce the atmosphere of a home where one 
or two children, in contact with several “ teachers,” and 
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with minds not yet filled with any modes of expression, 
are learning the names of things around them and sounds 
to represent actions and desires. The only way in which a 
German, Japanese, or Arab child can learn English as an 
English child does is to go to England and live in an English 
home and have to depend upon the English language for 
all communication. Even under these conditions the child 
may be hampered to some extent if it already knows its 
own language. But a second language can also be learnt 
thoroughly, as far as comprehension and expression are 
concerned, by a child who is brought up in close contact 
with two languages, and thus becomes bi-lingual, like many 
American children in Japan, and some Welsh children, for 
example. The bi-lingual child, however, usually misses 
much of the association of ideas and the cultural atmosphere 
found in one of the countries whose language he learns * 
but from the point of view of practical ability, this deficiency 
is of no importance. What concerns the teacher in a school 
is that he cannot reproduce more than a fraction of the 
conditions under which a child learns its own language or a 
bi-lingual child learns two. 

All around us we see evidence of the slow but sure 
methods of Nature. But we increase our crops, or control 
floods, or cut canals, or make tracts through forests. Here 
we are assisting, retarding, or harnessing Nature. In the 
previous paragraph we have shown how the acquiring of 
the spoken language is also a natural process when it is the 
result of the customary daily intercourse of the child with 
members of his family and others with whom he comes in 


ur problem, then, is to exclude from the classroom as 

“ P°“ lble a "y method which is not based upon some 
process akin to the natural or customary way 0 f learning a 

oon^ed 6 ; methods whicb are diametrically 

or Wall d f C the J same we should try to improvl 
or logically develop and speed up under classroom conditions 
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the steady, if slow, process by which the child learns his own 
language in his home surroundings, and apply the principles 
to the acquiring of English in school. It is largely a matter 
of concentration, of emphasizing what is essential, and weed¬ 
ing out what is not essential. The teacher has one advantage 
to begin with, for the child of school age can articulate 
sounds easily, and is able to think intelligently. 

What, then, are the ordinary methods by which a child 
first learns his native language ? We may deduce them from 
observation of very small children, or even older children 
who are “ picking up ” a language in a region where it is 


spoken. . 

(a) The names of objects, actions, and qualities are 

learnt by close association of name and object, etc. What 
is worn on the head is a hat , quick movement on the feet is 
running , a certain colour is red. There is no other word for 
the child to think of with precisely the same meaning, na 
is not a translation. Even if it is confused in the early 
stages with cap, the child is not translating hat into cap 
He is thinking from object to name. Similarly, the child 
who is becoming bi-lingual does not translate : he merely 

learns another name for an object. For him, a 
equivalent to chapeau , but one object is either hat or chapeau 

according to the way in which he is speaking. 

(b) Learning is by the ear, not the eye The child 

associates an object, etc., with a combination of sounds, not 

with a picture of a written word in his brain. 

tc) Although names are at first learnt separately, the 

child rarely hears them separately, and quickly lea ™> 
use them with other words in groups as he hears them 

Put your hat on ; take your hat off; here * J° ur ^ 

New sound-combinations which are learnt are fitted ap 

»»— r »p. ”«“i 

Put your shoes on; take your coat of hmsyo 

The number of these is comparative y small as against 

number of separate words known and used. 
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Thus, while different environments may bring about 
great differences in vocabulary, the collocations are con¬ 
stant. A boy from a farm knows many words which would 
not be recognized by a boy from a fishing village or a big 
city, and vice versa , because each has to know the names of 
objects and actions unfamiliar to the others. Yet each can 
speak English without hesitation, for he knows, and uses 
automatically, the various group forms into which all words 
must go. 

(d) A very large proportion of the names learnt come 
to be known in association with some action. A child 
looks at a thing, points to it, touches it, pushes it, eats it, 
runs to it, plays with it, etc. There is little that is abstract 
in the work. There is nothing at all corresponding to the 
hat = chapeau process. 

M The child makes hundreds of mistakes, but is being 
constantly corrected by the people around, and corrects 
himself through perception of his own faulty imitation. 
If he learns to speak incorrectly, the cause is the in¬ 
correctness of what is heard or a foolish toleration of his 
own mistakes. 


TU ^u-u 1 - ‘r there is a 8 entle fo ™ of compulsion. 
I he child is filled with various desires which, in order to be 

satisfied, must be expressed in speech. 

( g) When a child first learns to speak he benefits from 
a large number of teachers. Every person with whom he 

ln c ° n f act > and everything he sees around, assists in 
teaching the anguage. There is no time-limit : the child 
learning all the time he is awake, not for a few hours a 

week only. And there are no holidays during which he 
can forget much of what has been learnt. 

T J*L G ° nSta, i t revis l ion Soes on of what has been learnt 
The same sounds are being associated with the same objects 

the same sound-groups are being heard ; not a dozen bin 

hundreds and thousands of times. The process is continued 
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until there is no conscious effort of memory, and association 
of objects and ideas with the appropriate sounds becomes 
automatic. 

(j) The learning process is full of variety and is never 
wearisome. It is as interesting as life itself. In fact the 
child learns as he plays, and his playmates are among his 
teachers. 

(j) The language he is being taught naturally is living 
speech, the language of everyday conversation. It is not 
reading or writing, and it is only literary forms to the small 
extent to which they may be used in speech by educated 
people. A knowledge of written forms is built up on the 
foundation of speech. One may be able, like bi-lingual 
children or some foreigners, to speak a language perfecdy 
without being able to read or write a syllable of it. 

In brief, these processes, which for want of a better term 
may be called natural or customary, may be summarized as 

(a) Association of name with object. 

(b) Learning by sound, not sight. 

(c) Learning common groups of sounds. 

(</) Learning through action. 

(e) Constant correction. 

(f) Compulsion. . 

( g ) Maximum number of teachers, amount of tune and 

equipment. 

(/;) Constant revision. 

({) Variety and interest. 

(j) Learning speech only. 

“ First follow Nature ” is as good advice for the teacher 
as the poet, and our problem is how to adapt the natural 
nrocess to the artificial conditions under which a foreign 
language has to be taught. You will see at once that the 
teacher in the classroom suffers under serious disadvantages, 
but a great many of these can be overcome ; and we can 
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at least avoid working in direct opposition to natural pro¬ 
cesses. To employ unnatural systems usually results in the 
production of unnatural effects, which is a double waste of 
time and effort, for they have to be rooted out later. 
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“NATURAL” METHODS FURTHER EXPLAINED 

Admitting that adaptation is necessary, let us see to what 
extent we can copy the natural methods, and where we must 
introduce modifications. 

(a) Association of name with object. —In the earliest stages 
there should be very little difficulty about this. You can 
have fifty or more objects, or pictures of them, in the class¬ 
room and let the children learn four or five at a time. 
Introduce with each group of nouns a few names of qualities 
—words like big , high, black, hot— which are easily demon¬ 
strable, and a few actions which you can illustrate— pointing, 
sitting, walking , looking, opening. Prepositions like in, on, 
over, under, behind can also be taught by demonstration. 
It is not essential to avoid use of your own language or an 
occasional translation, e.g. of the verb to be, and you should 
certainly explain what it is you want the pupils to do, and 
how you are going to teach them. Warn them at the 
beginning to think for the time being of only English words 
in connexion with objects and actions. But having out¬ 
lined your procedure, confine yourself to English as much 
as possible, except in answering reasonable questions. Let 
the boys guess the meaning of some of the words you use 
e.g. good; no ; next. I strongly recommend that the class 
should use no book for the first few lessons—though this 
may be too much to ask of you when you are just starting 
work ; but try to use the words from the first two or three 
chapters of the book. Later, when books are in full use 
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keep up the plan of illustrating each new word learnt, 
especially the actions, so that there shall be as little as 
possible of learning an English word as the equivalent of 
one in the vernacular. 

( b ) Learning by sound , not sight. —By this, of course, we 
mean that pupils should learn a word by hearing it pro¬ 
nounced, not by reading it. They should not be allowed 
to form a visual image of a mere symbol for the sound until 
they know the sound itself and associate it with its object. 
Sight of the object or a picture of it should be simultaneous 
with the sound of its name. It is sight of written words 
that should be delayed. Therefore, before beginning a new 
lesson in your Reader, it is a good plan to devote some time, 
preferably in the period before the new lesson will be seen 
in the book, to teaching the new words by pronunciation 


and illustration. , 

(c) Learning common groups of sounds. Every new wor 

as it is learnt should be used at once in one or more suitable 
collocations of words already known. Thus orange can be 
practised in An orange is round; An orange. is a Jrui , 
orange is good to eat ; Oranges do not grow in England ; Vo 

you like oranges ? Please give me an orange ; An oran S els . CO °"^ 
lith skin. The same applies to aU parts of speech mcl.d- 
ing interjections. Naturally the process is of ^preme im 
portance when learning words other than those of separate 

objects and qualities. Pronouns, verbs.adverbsandpre 
positions are bound together or must be osed 'n certa 
arrangements, certain order, and this order must be lear 
at the same time as the word. It may be said that the 
meaning or value of most words, other than comremnouns, 
verbs representing simple actions and adj ecti , , 

leamt except in combination, 

A boy may look up the equivalent for unti ] he 

but he cannot claim to be familiar with ru „ 

can use it freely as adverb or etc. The 

along, push it along, along the river, pass along please. 
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same is true of verbs like grow , and nouns like hunger. 
Even when it is quicker to teach the meaning of such words 
by translation, they should be practised at once in phrases. 

As stated on page 15, different vocabularies are learnt in 
different environments, but the framework of the colloca¬ 
tions is constant. Therefore, though the teacher is bounded 
in some degree by the classroom surroundings, this need not 
place limits to. or impede the formation of, the essential 
basis of the English the pupils learn. Classroom terms will 
fit as well as any others into the common collocations— 
Clean the board , please ; Open your books at page 10 ; Is there 
any chalk ? I'm going to call the roll; Why were you late ? 
(There is no reason why a child should not be allowed to 
answer this last question in the vernacular if he is not ad¬ 
vanced enough to give the reason in English, but at all times 
the class should be restrained from translating your English 
questions to the boy you are addressing.) 

Collocations are the essential foundation and also the 

T en .j a i s , tructure of a Janguage; consequently words 
should be learnt in natural contexts and not in isolation. 

Uarn ^g trough action.— In the three preceding 

follow nT $een , Ae teacher ’ * he wish «, can 

follow Nature pretty closely as far as method is concerned. 

But he cannot adopt Nature’s leisurely attitude, and his 

physicd resources are limited. He has to do in a few hours 

vhat Nature can spend weeks or months over In this 

and the remaimng sections it will be obvious that he must 

unterTwchteT" 6 ““i* to Ae S P ecial conditions 

depart -- 

ss £ SS -~ £ 
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one act like an individual child in a home, or he will take 
many times as long as is necessary to teach one. There¬ 
fore the children must be allowed to say and do some things 
together—and the teacher will notice at once that he cannot 
hear them all or watch them all. Defects soon creep in. 
There are many actions which they cannot do at all in the 
classroom, singly or in groups. They cannot eat at table, 
or undress and go to bed, or have their hair cut or brush 
their teeth. They are away from the people and things 
they are most familiar with. 

Still, one should do what one can, and encourage 
regulated movement in the classroom. An orange can be 
peeled and shared and eaten—and talked about, with its 
juice, and quarters, and pips, and sweetness. A shoe can 
be unlaced or unfastened and taken off and put on again, 
and reference made to its shape, material, nails, stitches, 
tongue, heel, sole, etc. As many things as possible of 
those whose names are to be learnt—should be handled by 
the class and passed round. Actions should be illustrated 
by appropriate movement—Let us read, sing, sit down, 
jump, turn round, find page 94. Or one boy can be told 
to do things, and the question asked, “ What is he doing ? 
Games may be played, e.g. hiding and finding things, throw¬ 
ing and catching a wool ball, imitating characters such as 
a postman, a policeman, a man fishing, a railway guarc, 
a shop assistant. From time to time the class should be 
taken out into the open air, where there can be much more 
freedom of movement, and more to see, and everyone can 
shout. But all such movement and activity should e 
controlled and guided to illustrate the English way oi 
expressing the ideas involved. The words and phrases, or 
most of them, which are used in the course of a ^ should 
be allowed to crop up as naturally as possible so that a boy 
may realize the need for a certain expression and remember 
it because he couldn’t get something or do something 

without using it. 
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(e) Constant correction .—The teacher will need the patience 
of Job, for he will find the same mistakes occurring repeatedly 
because of the same difficulties. In pronunciation it may 
be a long time before some individuals succeed in getting 
a sound right, especially particular consonants or vowels 
or combinations of sounds which do not occur in their own 
language. Some will fail entirely to imitate a sound cor¬ 
rectly at first, or even after long periods, but they should 
never be allowed to relax their efforts to improve, or to 
think that their incorrect pronunciation is unimportant. 
Any mistakes in grammar or construction should be checked 
at once, and the correct form given to the pupil for him to 
repeat. The pupils may be encouraged to notice mistakes 
made by their classmates, and to supply the correction, 
et them realize that mistakes are to be expected, and that 

they will learn and remember through being put right 
when they go wrong. b 

Be careful not to emphasize incorrect forms in any way 
or they will be memorized along with the correct ones, with 
resulting confusion. I have often heard a teacher repeat 
an error questioningly-‘“ Books «...>? Do you say 
bo°ks „ ? Not ‘books i,.* What should you say?” 
This kind of thing is undoubtedly mischievous. Let the 
teacher interrupt at once with “ Books are," and perhaps 
ask, if he has taught any grammar, “ Why do we say P ‘ Books 

Corrections should always be made gently, not sternlv 
mth no hint of chiding. Good humour and sympathy 
should be joined to patience. But the teacher must n« 
laugh at mistakes, or allow the pupils to lano-h at u 

a," * - “»-^5, “ ri 

kind of work being done. If there is an , a ^ and ^ 
of errors, something more drastic than coStoTSS 
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—the section of work may have to be re-taught from the 
beginning, if possible by another method. Or it may have 
been taken too early in the course, in which case it should 
be abandoned for a time. Again, repeated interruption 
unsettles a child who is making a mental effort, and if he 
is reading, or saying more than a phrase or two, any necessary 
correction can be made when he has finished. 

A teacher once told me that if he corrected all mistakes 
he would not have time to get through more than half the 
course. This attitude is fatal. In the first place, a big 
crop of errors is the fault of the teacher and his methods. 
In the second, the saving of time by refraining from checking 
mistakes may result in the whole course being a waste of 
time. The golden rule is : “ Correct mistakes before they 
occur.” In other words, careful and conscientious teaching 
results in the using of English with very few faults. 

(/) Compulsion .—Under this heading, I am not referring 
to any form of discipline, but to the kind of compulsion 
which Nature uses to make us obey her laws. We are full 
of needs, and we must behave in a certain way to satisfy 
them. We must work, or make some kind of effort, to get 
what we want. Language is used very largely for the 
expression or description of needs, and a child is compelled 
to learn his own language in order to satisfy his desires. 

The teacher of a foreign language, then, can copy this 
method to some extent by making the satisfaction of desires 
dependent upon the use of the language he is teaching. If 
a boy wants something, let him ask for it in English. Ob¬ 
viously it is the more advanced pupils with whom this 
method can be used in any large measure, but even in the 
first year boys can be taught the necessary phrases for use 
in the classroom. For example, where stationery is supplied 
by the school, requests for another pen or some blotting- 
paper should be made in English. If a boy forgets to bring 
something, or loses a book, let him use English when he 
asks permission to go and find it—“ May I go and find my 
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book ? ” It being human nature to look forward to the 
cessation of work, let the end of a lesson depend partly on 
ability to tell the time in English. Arouse curiosity in any 
way possible, e.g. by introducing some new object—it may 
be a toy or a picture—which will prompt the asking of 
quesdons. Inquisitiveness, so long as it is kept away from 
personal matters, is a virtue in language learning. Games, 
too, give opportunity for expressing wishes in English. 

With the older pupils there will be more scope for 
interpreting needs and satisfying them if they have to be 
stated in English. Let it be known that in the corridors, 
on the playing-fields, anywhere between periods or after 
school, the teacher wishes to be spoken to in English, and 
is more likely to grant requests if they are made in that 
language. In Japan the foreign teachers are not encour¬ 
aged to learn Japanese, or, if they do, not to use it at all to 
students in school or out. The latter thus learn a good 
deal of English, or have to practise it, by being compelled 

to use it when they have to communicate with an Englishman 
or American. 

, ® ut . this . k j nd of compulsion is only a principle to be 

st^Vtl m Hi! nd ’/ n “ d t0 achievement . a method to be 
strictly adhered to or developed into a fad. Think of 

spTJ J n h glan H ,° r AmenCa ' Where «» would have to 

de^e that “ ° f necessit y> a "d. to the small 

degree that is practicable, introduce similar conditions into 
the surroundings of the pupils. 

round oVe°cM e d ° f * Cr ° wd of! instructors centring 
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whole of his environment, in school he is limited to one or 
two rooms and a few objects and pictures. 

Nature, therefore, has a tremendous advantage, and we 
cannot follow her very closely. Let us see what can be done. 

It is well to remember that every English-speaking 
person with whom a child comes in contact is to some 
extent a teacher. I have recommended (p. 9) that teachers 
should visit each other’s classrooms, and even other schools 
where this can be arranged, not simply to get new ideas 
but to help with the work of teaching. Every new voice 
speaking English is a gain for the pupils. If an English or 
American visitor can occasionally be heard, so much the 
better. Even a stray tourist or two, willing to read a para¬ 
graph from a text-book or ask a few simple questions 
suggested by the teacher, might be invited in. 

Gramophone records made specifically for language 
learners at various stages, from the earliest to the most 
advanced, are available in great variety. There are gramo¬ 
phones which are provided with all sorts of special devices, 
such as those for the repetition of single sounds or groups 
of sounds, for pauses, as in dictation, and so on. 

All classes, upper and lower, benefit from going to the 
cinema and hearing a good English “ talkie.” If possible, 
tell the boys the story of the film before they see it, and 
discuss it afterwards. They may not catch much of the 
English, but they are practising their hearing, listening to 
new teachers, and learning without effort. 

Then there is the wireless, which may give news in 
English. In some countries where English is the “ first ” 
foreign language, regular English lessons are broadcast ; 
but these are usually designed for adults who are studying 
privately. Still, listening to any kind of good English is 
beneficial. 

Intermingling of pupils is also profitable. Sometimes it 
can be arranged for one class to listen to a lesson given to 
another, or for a senior pupil to visit a lower class and take 
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some small part, e.g. giving a short dictation. Impress 
upon all the boys that they are expected to help each other. 
They can do much out of school, especially brothers at 
home, or those living in a hostel or dormitory, if they arc 
keen enough to read aloud to each other and try to talk. 

Probably the teacher will not be able to add much to 
the hours officially devoted to English, but any odd minutes 
outside the classroom when he speaks English to a boy, or 
when the boys help each other, or study by themselves, or 
even let their thoughts dwell on English, are to be counted a 
gain. During week-ends and holidays it is a good plan to 
require some reasonable amount of English study to be done. 

So many subjects are taught in the Secondary Schools 
that it is doubtful whether any one classroom will be allo¬ 
cated to the learning of English alone. But do what you 
can to build up an English environment by pictures and 
the display of any apparatus used solely in English lessons. 
After all, a classroom is a workroom, not a home or a 
garden ; but it should not become a factory. Bare walls 
savour of a prison. Choose your pictures, which must 
largely take the place of objects, for their utility rather than 
their beauty, and change them as soon as you think the boys 
have become familiar with them. A street scene is much 

7/:,“ n° m th ?. UtlHtarian P oint view than a 
sunset. Generally speaking, one should display anything 

ha pupils are naturally interested in, remembering Ilwayf 

that one s aim is the impressing of the English way of 

describing things. Some teachers encourage their pupils 

n X text b T ° f PktUreS “ additi °" toX 

in the text-books ; they are useful in simple games e „ 

journey 2 ^WhaTh [} lrnishin § % room, providing for a 

i^’i shall we want if we go by train ? ” and 

die class should produce from its stock an engine carriages 

Old Sr tff age ’ ab00kir *-°ffice, a ticket, mono" f ’ 
Old illustrated magazines can be used in this game 

Always have a calendar and a dock-4en one that 
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won’t go, provided that you can move the pointers—in 
your classroom, and give plenty of opportunity for practice 
in saying what date it is and what time it is. 

Encourage pupils to look for English words and phrases 
and English scenes wherever they are to be found, e.g. 
in advertisements. English has the merit of being an in¬ 
ternational language, especially for purposes of trade, and 
a good many English terms are to be found in most languages. 
The boys probably know a number of English words in their 
own language without realizing that they are English. See 
that these are identified, and give them an English setting. 

(h) Constant revision .—A certain part of each period, 
preferably ten minutes at the beginning, should be set aside 
for recapitulation of any new work introduced in the pre¬ 
ceding lesson. In addition, devote time to going over 
again, as often as is necessary, any particular part of the 
work which is not thoroughly known. Much depends upon 
the normal pace of the class, but as a general rule more 
time should be given for assimilation of work already intro¬ 
duced than for entirely new features. Often the new work 
can be inserted into the framework of the old, as in supplying 
variants for known collocations ; and so revision goes on 
while new matter is being learnt. All good sets of Readers 
provide for revision. Continue to bring forward old material 
until the use of it becomes mechanical. When your pupi s 
response is becoming automatic, the object is achieved, and 
to avoid boredom do not give any further special attention 

to the point. . 

Language learning being so much a question of memory, 

and not of reasoning power alone, the purpose of revision 
is to assist the memory, and any device with this end in 
view is to be recommended. If the teacher has studied 
mnemonics, all kinds of tricks will occur to him ; and he 
will remember that all depend in some way upon association 
of ideas. Thus, in language revision, he can kill two birds 
with one stone by using association from the language 
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itself, linking new words on to old, combining a new phrase 
with one already known, etc. 

The use of the English tenses is a formidable difficulty, 
but like the correct use of the articles it need not be intel¬ 


lectually understood. An English boy may not know why 
he uses the, but he never hesitates, and rarely makes a slip. 
Revision here, as in other usages, should be directed to the 
mechanical appreciation of correct sound, which can only 
come by closer and closer familiarity with English sentences. 
The problem of revision is not so much what to teach as 
how to let the pupils learn with the least conscious effort. 
And this brings us to the next section. 

(0 Variety and interest.—Variety is interesting, sameness 
is boring. In any new work undertaken, or any new 
method or device introduced, decide if it is likely to be inter¬ 
esting ; if it isn’t, it won’t be very successful. I think it is 


Jespersen who points out that a small child learning his own 
language is really working very hard and making tremendous 
efforts, and that we should therefore be careful not to in¬ 
crease the difficulties by teaching wrong forms and sheer 
nonsense such as “baby-talk.” He did not, however, 
supply any evidence of harmful results ; and it is n^ver wise 
to “ go against Nature.” The point I wish to make here 
is that the young child is not aware that he is making any 
effort, certainly not any painful effort, to understand sounds 
or enunciate them. He seems to find it a very interesting 
activity. By work we usually mean something which must 
be done ; it requires the exertion of will-power ; it is tiring • 

2 end mc r l t0 Shirk il ’ we are g> ad "hen it comes to 
an end. In this sense a child does no work as he learns to 

2 e eLv n and n nr ta i ^ nl0ther - t0n g u e. The process is 
as eas y and natural as eating or walking. But give the 

child only dry bread to eat, and make him walk always a | 

the same pace, backwards and forwards in the same ^ 

and he will soon rebel against eating and waging Z 

variety being gone, the interest has gone too. g ‘ ^ 
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In all classroom activities, therefore, particularly in the 
early stages when children are only slowly awakening to 
the realization that life is not all pleasure, we should help 
them to acquire knowledge in such a way that they will 
feel no more strain than they do when they are playing a 
game. Their minds are very active, they are eager to 
learn, and so long as they are interested their attention will 
be kept on the matter in hand. 

This is why we emphasize the need for variety in a 
language course. One may be bound to a certain degree 
by the limits of the text-books, but there is no end to the 
methods one can employ in making their contents known. 
It is a fatal defect in a language teacher to adhere to one 
method or a few particular devices which he favours. He 
must be inventive, and experiment, and make his work 
interesting to himself as well as to the class. 

I have already pointed out a good many ways of avoiding 
monotony, and I need not go into much further detail here. 
Let the boys write on the board, and go round correcting 
or helping the written work of others. When the roll is 
called the pupils should answer in English. Hand round 
Christmas and New Year cards, picture post-cards, etc., as 
a means of teaching greetings and conventional formulas, 
e.g. “ I wish you a Merry Christmas ” ; “ Many happy 
returns.” Bear in mind that in the classroom teaching of a 
language action and movement are as essential to interest 
as in a drama. 

Numbers may be taught by letting the pupils “ number 
off” as in drill, and then calling upon “5,” “8,” etc., to 
do something. Change the number names frequently, and 
give simple arithmetical exercises, e.g. “ 5 and 6 make 
. . . ? ” and 5, 6 and 11 stand up. Similarly with 
subtraction. 

Be on the alert to adapt anything for use in the work, 
remembering that the nearer conditions can approach to 
the child’s natural life out of school the more likely will 
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facts be impressed indelibly on his memory. For example, 
a living animal, a growing flower, a real train rouse more 
of the spirit of enquiry than pictures of them can ever do, 
and there is no doubt that open-air work, or even looking 
through the window, should come into the scheme of 
teaching. More and more in the Primary Schools in 
England the children are being taught while they play, 
or by means of their play, and so it should be with language 
learning for the young. As a boy gets older he can be 
expected to put forth his efforts and discipline himself by 
work, and fourth-year classes will need a different kind of 
variety from first-year ones. But anything in the nature of 
drudgery should be taboo. 

Any kind of work which is essentially boring, such as 
speech drills, repetition for memorizing, the use of sub¬ 
stitution tables, etc., should be confined to short spells, and 
any original means introduced to break the monotony as 
soon as interest flags. I remember once seeing a good 
teacher having difficulties with a class over the sentence, 
111 do it if I possibly can, and related constructions. 
He had found the boys saying and writing “ if I possible ” 
“ if I possible can,” “ as possible as I can,” and other con¬ 
fusions. So he set himself to make them learn by heart 
half-a-dozen correct examples. First, he let them repeat 
after him together, then separately ; next he wrote the 
sentences on the board, and the boys read them in unison 
and individually. Then he altered the order of the sentences 
but soon went back to the original order. At this poim 
he went off to some quite different work on another page 
of the Reader, coming back to the “possibly” sentences 
about ten minutes before the end of the class. The students 

toted aV° W T -? e r mences in their notebooks, and he 
tested a few indivKluals, some of whom could not repeat 

theboard 6 ' 1^“ S '° W 0neS then wrote the sentences on 

perfectly^ b >' * e others who remembered 

perfectly. When at last the whole class were confidently 
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shouting out the sentences with their eyes on the ceiling, the 
teacher told them to whisper, which they did, laughing. 
Finally, he said : “ We’ll go through these again next 
lesson.” Later he had another idea, and asked the boys to 
mark any similar constructions they could find in a chapter 
of one of their text-books. 

One would naturally expect a teacher to avoid monotony 
for himself, but I have known men who were content to do 
the same things over and over again, finding this less irksome 
than the labour of preparing something new. And there 
is a common tendency amongst those teaching a foreign 
language to use the same text-book year after year, especi¬ 
ally in the upper classes which are translating. Such 
teachers, having studied some text pretty thoroughly for a 
graduation thesis, use it regularly because they know it 
well and need not spend any time over it in preparation. 
I knew one man who taught a Hardy novel for at least ten 
years. Naturally he was not improving his own knowledge 
of English very much, and as he never allowed himself the 
interest of a new experience his students found him jaded 
and apathetic as soon as they began to work with him. 
Be warned, therefore, and for the students’ sake as well 
as your own don’t become a “ one text-book man.” I am 
referring, of course, to what we call “ side ” readers, not 
the graded set of books used for teaching. 

(j) Nature teaches speech only .—This is an incontrovertible 
fact, and yet in the classroom a child often has a book 
thrust into his hand on the first day of a language course 
and is taught to read written symbols of sounds he has never 
heard or is then hearing for the first time from a teacher. 
We have “ English As Speech ” series of text-books in which, 
naturally, everything is written. The majority of people 
learning foreign languages, not children only, get at least 
half their knowledge from the written, not the spoken, 
word. Some, like the Swiss and Flemings, learn foreign 
languages very quickly, much more successfully than 
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Englishmen or Japanese, and the reason is that the former 
have a natural ability for hearing sounds correctly and 
remembering them. They learn in the most natural way. 

We shall not dispute the statement, then, but we shall 
not, on the other hand, be misled by it into fanatically main¬ 
taining that the oral method alone must be used. Nature 
does not teach all that we know about a language ; she 
teaches the minimum required for communication and for 
satisfying our needs in everyday life. More than that is 
required. The small child, although he can talk and 
understand his own language, must soon begin to learn to 
read and write it, and to acquire additional knowledge of 
it through reading. The important point is that he first 
learns to hear and speak the essential foundations of the 


mother-tongue. It is also true that in Nature’s teaching 
the child’s power of understanding what he hears is far in 
advance of his power to express his thoughts ; but a school 
course does not allow time for this gap to appear. 

In school, where instruction is concentrated, learning 
to speak and write, and to recognize the meaning of sounds 
and written words, is a combined process. It would be 
ideal, and quicker in the long run, if we could confine our- 
sdves to strictly oral methods until a child could speak 
English as well as he spoke his own language at the age of 
six, but this would require a large staff of teachers with a 
thorough command of the language. Cutting out read¬ 
ing and writing altogether has obvious disadvantages one 
being that the desire to read a foreign language U u uafiv 
stronger than a desire to speak it in^ count^where ft 
not regu arly spoken, or where it is being taught for cultural 

reading and wrT/m attetagf t Z'**' ^ 

education, artificial as they ofte/are, tm3 Tht^ 
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knowledge of languages, so that a boy has no chance in a 
public examination if he cannot read, and perhaps translate, 
much more difficult English than he can speak. 

Consequently, a method of instruction in which the oral 
teaching is always a step or two ahead of the written work 
seems to produce satisfactory results in the classroom. The 
pupils should be given the maximum of speaking time. 
We do not attempt to complete a long oral course by itself, 
but to combine it with the teaching of an all-round know¬ 
ledge of the language. Just as a child will write exactly 
as he speaks in his native tongue, so a pupil learning English 
should be able to write correctly what he has learnt by ear, 
even though he has learnt it only the day before. Un¬ 
doubtedly the best results are obtained where sounds are 
learnt before literary symbols. Learning to speak from 
what one reads is an unnatural process, and should be 


avoided. 

It was suggested on page 17 that the teacher would be 
well advised to devote his first few lessons with new students 
to oral work only. Having done this, and got a start, he 
should try to keep a little in advance with the oral work 


all the time. . 

A new teacher, however, without experience, should 

persuade his colleagues or his principal to let him begin 

work with boys who have already had a year or two of 

English. It is easier to continue a course than to start one, 

and this gives the opportunity to gain confidence. The 

first steps with a class just beginning a language are not 

very easy, and if the teacher stumbles he may be discouraged. 

Perhaps his colleagues would be willing to let him watch 

them for a week or two. 
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SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

You may be tempted at first to base your methods and 
classroom behaviour on those of your own foreign teacher, 
an English teacher of English, for you will naturally re¬ 
member how you have learnt from him. But I think 
this is not to be recommended in all points. Your problem 
and his are very different, for while you, perhaps in a 
Secondary School, are teaching a foreign language to 
beginners, he, in a High School, is teaching his own language 
to comparatively advanced students. He uses English for 
all explanation, thinks in English, and issumcs that the 
students are doing the same. He tends to emphasize 
original thought and the expression of new ideas, while 
you are concerned with teaching communication of existing 
ideas. His students will do much more composition than 
yours. He will teach conversation and possibly com- 
posmon without any text-book, being content to write on 
the board when necessary. He can teach in English very 
quickly because he is thinking in his own language, and 
never has to hesitate about how to express his thoughts, 

ne ™ r doubt abou ‘ ‘he correctness of his own 

Ire hLlH IS p g06S IT'* t0 ° quickI V> and his students 

u e Enir' n 611 r ‘ S tCaching be g !nn ers he will 
se English wnh more freedom than you do, and the 

Zt 71 a h gUage With less - He »‘er into the 

mmds of the boys as you can, and cannot realize their 
can do “ y ° U ’ Wh ° haVe beCn thr ° Ugh their experience, 

Thus, though he may be able to teach you his own 
language, and be successful in achieving results in his 
own way he may not be a good model for you to Mow 
You wdl profit more by obse^ation of those of yom 
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fellow-countrymen who have a good reputation as teachers 
of English. 

Experience shows that better results are often obtained 
when the Englishman teaches the first and elementary stages, 
and is then followed by competent teachers who speak the 
boys* own language. This is because he can give a surer 
oral foundation. It has been urged by some reformers 
that the best place for the foreign teacher is the first three 
grades in the language course. The boys would then be 
assured of a correct pronunciation, and would not be 
taught anything wrong. If he is confined to advanced work 
in the High Schools, he has to spend a considerable pro¬ 
portion of his time in correcting errors. 

Teachers of a foreign language, like an Englishman 
teaching French, or a Chinese teaching English, must 
continue to be students of the language they are teaching. 
The non-English teacher of English should, therefore, read 
widely in English, keep in contact with English-speaking 
people, and lose no opportunity of adding to his knowledge. 
In the senior classes he himself will be learning as he teaches, 
and this is another reason why he should not use the same 
text-book year after year. He should keep his own note¬ 
books going, and collect examples of constructions, etc., 
from his reading, not only for use in class, but for his own 
guidance. He should concentrate on any points on which 
he may be weak or lacking in confidence, e.g. the use of 
will and shall, the subjunctive, or the tenses in indirect 
speech. Summer schools often provide a good refresher 
course, and they afford opportunity for meeting teachers 
from other localities and for comparing notes with them. 

The more you can add to your general knowledge the 
better, for language teaching or learning is not a water¬ 
tight compartment, and English may be used as the medium 
for receiving much miscellaneous instruction. Read widely 
outside your own subject, and glean any items of knowledge 
which you can apply in your work. One can never be too 
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fully equipped. You should certainly make yourself ac¬ 
quainted with the elements of psychology, which is really 
the study of behaviour ; it will help you to avoid pitfalls, 
and to understand and sympathize with the human boy. 
As for other reading, you will naturally follow your own 
tastes, but English history and geography, the history of 
the language, phonology, the lives of the great educationists, 
and the particular relations between England and your own 
country are to be recommended. Never rest content with 
what you know. Meredith said : “ He who studies is at 
least not being a fool.” 

You will meet with many different theories, and be 
given varied advice, and on top of all will be the results of 
your own experience. It does not follow that one of two 


opposite conclusions arrived at by two experts must be 
wrong, or that if one expert advocates one thing, and the 
second advocates another, one man must be mistaken. 
Teaching a language is not yet an exact science. So long 
as successful results can be achieved by any particular 
method, that method is not to be condemned. But it may 
not suit everybody. Every man is entitled to his own 
opinions and to base his practice upon his experience 
provided that his pupils learn English quickly and correctly. 
1 he teacher is an artist rather than a scientist, and therefore 

be temperament. I have seen very sound 

hol Sev h E " acco ™ pan,ed b Y detailed instruction on 
ntn t V l te l f Ught ’ ' vhlch w °uld drive some teachers 

hlm MnriT * hey "’ Cre com PeUed to follow 

them. Modifications are required for every country, and 

or every teacher in so far as he is an individualist Y You 

Jo. Om there i, ,,e 

“ y A= *" y “" - “or’iSlboIL' 

Almost every set of Readers contains examples of simple 
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poetry. Do not be tempted, even in the higher classes, to 
go beyond these unless the verse you introduce to a class is 
crystal-clear in meaning and contains only normal vocabu¬ 
lary. The ideas, and their mode of expression, in the bulk 
of the greatest English poetry are too advanced for Secondary 
School work, especially where the aim is to impart a practical 
knowledge of plain English. You will come across the idea 
that because nursery rhymes are learnt by small children 
they should also be taught to young students of English as 
a foreign language in order to assist the hearing and dis¬ 
tinguishing of sounds ; but if you venture on 

Hickory, dickory, dock, 

The mouse ran up the clock, 

or 

With a roly-poly, gammon and spinach, 

Heigh-ho ! says Anthony Roly, 

you will find yourself in a morass. The boys will inevitably 
ask you what it all means. 

Not only is poetry too difficult, but so is a large body of 
English prose which includes the works of Carlyle, Emerson, 
Kipling, John Stuart Mill and others. It is strange yet 
true that these authors are the favourites in some High 
Schools, and that as a result a whole term may be devoted 
to the translating of one chapter. High School students, 
considering themselves beyond the schoolboy stage, dislike 
simplified texts, and are flattered by being expected to 
tackle specially difficult writers. The task being beyond 
their powers, they are wasting their time. By all means 
let students read original work, but the fare should be 
everyday English, not the complexities of stylists. In a 
Secondary School it is probably advisable not to go much 
beyond books which have been carefully edited with a view 

to the exclusion of exotic terms. 

Learning and teaching should be one process. Explain 
your methods to the class at appropriate times, pointing 
out why you give them the sound of a new word before 
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they see it in English spelling, why you link name and object, 
why you revise so much, etc. Work with your pupils, 
helping them, not merely giving orders like a drill-sergeant. 
Be a leader and guide to a class, taking it along with you 
on a route which you know well, not driving or dragging it 
along by force. One can train oneself for leadership even 
if one’s natural gifts for it are not very prominent. Make 
no claim to infallibility, but admit any slip or mistake at 
once—you will be trusted all the more for your candid 
admission. We all make slips, and our pupils are sharp-eyed 
and on the alert, especially for mechanical errors in writing 
on the blackboard. In the higher classes, if you are un¬ 
certain on any point, or are challenged by a student, don’t 
instantly make a decision or give a ruling which may have 
to be modified later, but say that you will look up the point 
at issue. Do it then and there if a dictionary or other 
reference book is handy. 

And finally, a leader must not be a tyrant. He is ex¬ 
pected to arouse enthusiasm and be a source of inspiration, 
to put new life and energy into those who follow him, to 
approve honest endeavour and cheer on those who find 
their burdens heavy. In some classrooms, you will agree, 
it might be well if he could supply a touch of dynamite. 


CONVERSATION 

Untolr this head I include aU spoken English except speeches, 
recitations etc. Everything we say to each other is con- 

twT"; bUt - the ldea 18 prevalent amongst some students 
that the term is restneted to formal phrases to be used on 

P !f lal “Penally if their own language is full of 

such English people use comparatively few set phrases 
f' * Smiting themselves to stereotyped forms of greeting or 
farewell, and the few that are used-like “ How do you 
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do ? ” when being introduced—are easily learnt. Con¬ 
versational phrase-books are partly responsible for the 
belief that spoken English is made up of different vocabu¬ 
laries and constructions for different occasions, as though 
we used a special kind of language to a dentist and another 
to a hotel-manager. Such phrase-books are doubtless of 
use to the tourist in any country, but nobody learns much 
from them. They are more often dian not carried open 
in the hand and sentences are read out from them as required. 
They are of very little value for classroom work, but in so 
far as they are correct English and meet a special need they 
are worth reading and consulting. 

Everything you say to your pupils and all that they say 
to you is conversation. You are teaching it from the very 
first day when you point to objects and name them, and 
probably the greater part of your instruction will be by 
means of conversation. It is simply oral English. 

In teaching children to talk you will be guided by the 
text-book they are using, but not limited by it. There is 
not the slightest objection to their learning extra words and 
phrases as the need for them arises in work or games. But 
let the words meet a demand, e.g. “ Catch it ! Look 

out ! ” “ Hurry up ! ” “ Well caught ! ” in a ball game. 

Don’t introduce the new word or phrase and then invent a 
situation for it. There is no point in teaching “ It’s windy 
this morning ” when there is no wind. Let words relating 
to the weather—all very common in the English of English- 
mcn —be brought in as they can be applied to actual rain, 
thunder, fog, etc. But this does not mean that you should 
omit them if they first occur in the Reader, where they will 

be illustrated. . « , . 

Readers compiled on the basis of word-counts in England 

and America often need some amplification in respect ol 
vocabulary for the various countries in which they may be 
used • and you should add useful words without excluding 
otliers. A boy wants English equivalents for the names of 
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the commonest objects around him if he is to think in Eng¬ 
lish, e.g. in Japan, bamboo , cherry-blossom , carp. But it is 
futile to provide English words for objects which have no 
existence in England. The sensible procedure is to adopt 
the native term and use it in English constructions. Thus, 
in Japan, words like tatami (which denotes much more than 
“ mats ”) and tabi (which are not “ socks ”) are retained. 
Both words are in the O.E.D. y and have been used by 
Englishmen since the early seventeenth century. 

Pronounce words very distinctly until they are known, 
and as slowly as is necessary for comprehension. Later, 
you should use them as quickly as you can without slurring 
your pronunciadon. Distinct speech is not necessarily 
slow speech. But one of the commonest faults in the quick 
speech of pupils learning English is unnatural pauses be¬ 
tween words. Just as there are no pauses between syllables, 
so there should be none in the collocations or groups of 
short collocations. Thus “ I see a cat in the garden ” 
should sound like one word, not three, but if boys learn by 
the eye, not the ear, they will tend to read, if not to say, 
“ I see : a cat : in the garden.” Why do so many English 
people fill their speech with “ er . . . er . . when for 
some reason they are at a loss for the exact word ? They 
will say : “ I really feel—er—embarrassed when you pay 
me such compliments. I—er—must remonstrate with you 
when you—er—exaggerate the value of my services.” Why 
this meaningless sound? The psychologists will give you 
a number of reasons, but what is important for us is that in 
English, as in most other languages, the soundless pause in 
what should be connected speech is unnatural. Do your 
best to use and teach a continuous, smooth, and easy-flowing 
utterance free from bumps, jerks, and stoppages. 

From the beginning, right through to the end of the 
course, encourage the pupils to use the words they know to 
express their ideas. They may not be able to do much in 
the way of describing things until they have learnt five 
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hundred words or more, but as soon as you feel it practicable 
make them familiar with such phrases as “ It’s like . . 

“ It’s made of . . “ It’s a kind of . . “ It’s used 

for . . . See that they know the names of the common 
colours, shapes, and materials, and bring them to realize 
that particular things can be described or explained in 
general terms. Let them practise saying what they can 
about new objects which they see. For example, if you 
show a picture of a fox, you should expect a pupil, if he is 
sufficiently advanced, to say : “ It’s an animal with four 
legs. It has a long tail. It’s like a dog. It’s brown. 
It’s covered with hair.” More advanced students, with a 


vocabulary of two thousand words, should be able to express 
any ordinary conversational idea so long as they acquire 
skill in the use of what they know, do not regularly translate 
from the vernacular, cultivate the habit of describing things 
of which they do not know the name, and substitute animal for 
zebra , tree for aspen , machine for lathe , and so on. Consulting 
dictionaries to find English equivalents should be avoided in 
oral exercises, though it may be allowed in composition. 

In all foreign languages we should use the politer forms, 
partly because we shall most often be speaking to strangers, 
partly because the more familiar usages can easily give offence. 
There is no objection to all varieties of a language, even its 
slang and swear words, being known, particularly because 
of the need for understanding or recognizing them when 
they are heard ; but they are not all to be recommended 
for use. I have frequently been taken aback by being ad¬ 
dressed as “ My dear fellow,” or “ old man,” by a fluent 
new acquaintance ; and it comes as somewhat of a shock 
when a student says, “ Now, look here,” “ So long ! or 
“ How’s the wife ? ” Unfortunately, in other scholastic 
circles, the idea prevails that this kind of thing is to be 
commended as evidence of complete mastery of the language. 
The hero of a story, who “ speaks fluent Italian,” is repre¬ 
sented as addressing waiters, porters, and taxi-drivers in 
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terms which they may perhaps use amongst themselves, 
but which must astonish them on the lips of a presumably 
cultured foreign visitor. Very close relations must be 
established between two people of different nationalities 
before either can with propriety address the other in the 
extremer forms of familiar speech. The politer, and that 
includes the more usual, terms should be employed by both 
sides. Children, like grown-ups, are often unpleasantly 
direct with each other in their own language, but that is 
no reason why they should be so in a foreign language. 
Abusive speech, and expressions like “ Shut up ! ” “ Mind 
your own business ! ” “ You’re a liar ! ” “ Get out ! ” may 
be met with in reading, and will have to be explained ; 
but they are not for use in school under any circumstances 
—except perhaps by an actor in a play. 

You may, especially if you are a good speaker, be called 
upon to take Conversation as a special branch of English 
in the higher classes. Again, you should base your talking 
and that of the students on the particular Reader in use, 
but by no means confine yourself to it. Though much of 
the teaching will have to be by question and answer, you 
can add variety by including remarks of a conversational 
nature which should be replied to suitably. Try to avoid 
letting the work fall into isolated groups of question or 
remarks with answers which have no connexion with each 
other and lead nowhere. Build up what might be actual 
snatches of conversation in real life, and show the boys 
how to continue a conversation by adding something new 
in their replies which demands further remark from you. 
By remarks, I mean something like the following : 

“ I hope it will be fine to-morrow.” 

“ I went to the cinema last night.” 

“ The trains were all late this morning.” 

“ Mr. S-is going to the seaside.” 

There are no apples in the shops now.** 
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To the first of these you want something more than “ I 
hope so, too,” which puts an end to the conversation. 
Show the boys that they must keep the ball rolling by some 
such answer as 

“ So do I. There’s a baseball match.” 

“ I hope so, too. I’m going fishing.” 

“ I, too. My brother’s coming.” 

One great drawback experienced in the language 
classroom is the scant opportunity the pupils get for indi¬ 
vidual speaking, and this is felt more than ever in conver¬ 
sation work. There cannot be much answering in unison, 
except in drills, and the amount of listening the boys have 
to do is out of all proportion to the speaking practice they 
get. The teacher, therefore, should reduce his own talking 
as much as possible. For instance, he can let three or 
four boys answer one question, each in his own way ; and 
the class can ask each other questions as prompted by the 
teacher, at the same time becoming accustomed to the 
change from indirect to direct speech. 

Teacher (to A.) : “ Ask B. why he was late this 

morning.” 

A. (to B.) : “ Why were you late this morning ? ” 

B. : “ My train was late.” 

Any willingness to make independent efforts to talk should 
be encouraged ; for example, A. might like to continue his 
questioning with “ Where do you come from ? ” or “ Is 
your train often late ? ” Or B. might want to retort, 
“ Have you never been late ? ” Also give opportunity for 
questions and remarks to be addressed to yourself. 

See that everyone gets his turn, and note where you 
leave off at the end of a period so that you will know which 
boy to begin with the next time. 
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THE USE OF PHONETICS 

Phonetic signs are most valuable in the teaching of English, 
and should be taught fairly early in the course. Opinions 
vary as to the stage at which they should be introduced— 
whether they should be taught before ordinary letters and 
given immediately as the symbols for English sounds learnt, 
or whether they can be ignored until all the sounds are 
known and used and the pupils have learnt to write ordinary 
English script. Some teachers use nothing but phonetic 
script in the early stages, and teach the reading of it. There 
does not seem to be any special advantage in this where 
the teacher’s own pronunciation is reliable, for the ability 
to read and write passages in phonetics is not a very useful 
accomplishment. It is more profitable to know how to 
spell and pronounce English words in normal writing. 
Still, the signs must be known so that the teacher can at 
any time illustrate a pronunciation on the board, and so 
that the pupils can get the correct pronunciation from 
their Readers, dictionaries, etc. 

It is best for practical purposes to use the international 
signs employed in Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary 
unless the set of Readers used in class unfortunately adopts 
some other system. In that case you will have to draw 
attention to Jones s signs at a later stage ; but in any case 

his dictionary should be regarded as the authority for 
pronunciation. 

There is one feature of this dictionary which you should 
bear in mind and to which the attention of your senior 
pupils should be directed. Where a certain sound in a 
word is pronounced or omitted with equal frequency, the 
phonetic sign for it is printed in italics. In the majority 
of cases, according to my experience, you will be on the 
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safe side if you always omit such sounds. Always to include 
them seems to produce noticeable deviations from normal 
practice. I refer to such pronunciations as those of -nek 
in words like inch, pinch, French, henchman, where Jones always 
gives [-nf$], the result being that in some countries the t 
is always strongly sounded. Actually I have never heard 
it in the commoner -nch words in the speech of Englishmen. 

Don’t waste time over the elaborate diagrams of the 
speech organs found in some text-books for beginners. 
Content yourself with a simple outline of the mechanics 
of speech production, showing your pupils how sounds are 
formed by the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, etc., and pointing 
out the function of the vocal cords. But leave physiolo¬ 
gical intricacies to the advanced student of phonology. 
You may find it helpful at the start to give some instruction 
in the formation of the sounds of the pupils’ own language. 
They will be better equipped to overcome the difficulties of 
English pronunciation if they are familiar with the move¬ 
ments made in forming the sounds of their own speech. 

Note any differences between the sounds of English and 
those of your mother-tongue, and see that plenty of practice 
is given where difficulty or confusion arises. For example, 
where [e:] and [u:] are confused, drill the class with pairs 
of words such as firm, farm ; first , fast ; birth, bath ; etc. 
The th sound can be taught by making a child put its tongue 
between its teeth, not just behind as an Englishman does. 
This will avoid confusion with s or d. 

If you have any doubt about your own pronunciation 
of certain sounds, use gramophone records in teaching them. 
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READING 

If one judges by the number of text-books devoted to this 
branch of language teaching, it is the most important of all. 
But in spite of the interest which the subject arouses, and 
the large number of technical points which appeal to the 
expert, reading, looked upon as a particular skill, does not 
present any outstanding difficulty for teacher or pupil. 
Where a child can already read its own language the problem 
is simplified, for he has already become familiar with the 
technique involved. Now, in learning to read English, the 
difficulty will be to understand that which he may be able 
to read quite easily by merely visual effort. 

Some text-books advocate teaching only a few letters 
at a time and then practising the recognition of words 
made up of these letters only. But when all the letters are 
known the teacher should teach the conventional alpha- 
etica or er, a , b y c y d y e y . . ., not some arrangement that 
is considered easier because of sound sequences, like a, h y 

V b \. c » d > V’ b tf V ' etC ‘ 0therwise a child is going to 

or l n r ;^? pedwh ? n u it u has to look U P word s in a vocabulary, 
or place things in alphabetical order. 7 

to a In m f neral > s ? hook d ° not limit the teaching of English 

authorities P "° T 7 m alone ' Mo « educational 

as weU as the students themselves, are more 

STrathe “ rigKtIy regarded as an a ‘ d to 

g rather than as an accomplishment in itself How 
ever, the teacher should remind his pupils tha7ultimateTv 
Aey may expect to read English for pleasure and that as 
eammg to read a language is easier than leading to speak 

ficiencT Vo; y t m Z COn6denl>y CX P ect *> acquire ^ 

uciency. *or most students who learn P 

puhory subject, the ability to read it will prlblyVe^ 
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that they will retain after their schooldays are over. But if 
they can understand written, or printed, English, and thus 
come into contact with ideas from abroad, their time will 
not have been wasted. 

The students in the upper classes should be advised to 
spend some time in reading English as a pastime, without 
the aid of a dictionary, looking up an unknown word only 
if it is met with fairly frequently, and being content if they 
can get the general meaning of the story. Many adjectives 
and adverbs, which are merely descriptive, can be ignored. 
From the earliest stages the boys should be shown how to 
deduce the meaning of a new word from the context, as in : 
The meeting was cancelled because the principal speaker was 
unable to come. Switch on the light. Margarine is a sub¬ 
stitute for butter. 


9 

DICTATION : REPETITION 

Dictation is one of the most useful exercises in learning a 
language because it combines the hearing of speech with 
the writing and reading of it. Short passages at frequent 
intervals are more beneficial than long pieces filling up a 
whole period. Except in formal tests, you should repeat 
phrases and single words several times if necessary until 
the pupils catch the sound or meaning. Walk round the 
class while dictating, and repeat words for the benefit of 
individual writers. Encourage them to follow the meaning 
of the sentences dictated, and test their comprehension fiorn 
time to time by asking them to complete a phrase or sentence 
for themselves. Show them how to put down what they 
hear , preferably in phonetic symbols, even if they do not 
understand the meaning, and forbid the use of other than 
phonetic or roman script. There should be no blanks, for 
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the writer always hears something. Practice in the correct 
apprehension of sounds, apart from spelling and meaning, is 
important if a student is to learn to understand speech. 

At the end of a ten minutes’ dictation, read it through 
again fairly slowly, then ask if there are any special diffi¬ 
culties. Repeat again any puzzling words. Write a correct 
version on the blackboard if you think it necessary. 

For the sake of variety, let a pupil give dictation while 
you sit in his place and write. Criticize his pronunciation 
as little as possible, correcting it only when it is not clear. 
If you can understand and write down all he has said he 
has done pretty well from the practical point of view. 

If you dictate passages which are not selected from work 
already done, see that you exclude or paraphrase any un¬ 
known words or constructions. The pupils should be able 
easily to understand what they write. But an occasional new 
word, deliberately included so that its meaning may be 
grasped from the context, is allowable. 

Dictate all punctuation marks, using the English names 
for them, unless, of course, you are giving a piece mainly for 
practice in the insertion of stops. 

Recommend students to give each other dictation out 
of school hours. 


Dictation may be varied by Repetition, an exercise in 
hearing and reproducing in speech, not writing. Let the 
boys repeat in turn a phrase or sentence spoken by you 
five or six boys taking each and imitating your intonation 
and accent. Encourage them to repeat the phrase even 
when they do not catch the meaning. Explain it only 
when theyve got the sound right. Everyday colloquial 
expressions, spoken at normal speed, are most useful here 
?*• , 1 WOnde Jwhat time it is,” “ Let’s go out and play,” 

letter for me » U W 3 ““ holiday ” “ P1 ^se post this 
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HANDWRITING 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of handwriting in 
teaching a foreign language, especially when roman letters 
are not used in the child’s own language. It is a restful 
period for a teacher, and there is no mental effort required 
on the part of the pupil. Beware, therefore, of devoting 
to it more than the minimum amount of time needed for 
acquiring skill. Aim at legibility, regularity, neatness, and 
speed, and insist on these in later stages when writing lessons 
are over. Don’t ask for anything to be written which is 
not understood : copy-books intended for English children 
which contain difficult proverbs and maxims should be 
avoided See that pens are held in a practical manner and 
not like a brush ; also that the strokes of letters and figures 
are made in proper order. Japanese boys naturally start 
at the top, and will begin with the cross of a /, and the 

horizontal stroke of a 5. 

Students should be given opportunity to read-or de¬ 
cipher—the handwriting of others, especially of English 
people Therefore, when you hand round picture post-cards 
(p 28), allow time for reading what may be written on them 

as well* as for looking at the pictures. 
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COMPOSITION 

As composition is the most difficult kind of work for pupil 
1 Frhp r it is apt to be neglected. The great fault 
311 be’in expecting the boys to compose outside the 

S S «£« b«n taught. Tb, « uf tri*. 
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ideas should proceed at equal pace with the acquirement 
of skill in speaking and reading, and so in the first three 
years one should not give work involving the use of material 
outside the text-books and notebooks. As a general rule 
the pupils may be expected to be able to use what they 
have been taught, so that there is no need to postpone the 
writing of composition until they have had a thorough 
grounding in the language ; but short periods of work, and 
subjects limited to what has already been read and discussed, 
should be the rule for beginners. 

All compositions should be thoroughly corrected in red 
or green ink before being handed back, but except in really 
advanced classes very little attention need be paid to literary 
style beyond seeing that there is a reasonable variety in 
construction. Correct syntax and clearness of meaning are 
the essentials. Insist on careful paragraphing, pointing out 
that it is a form of punctuation, the paragraph being stronger 
than the full stop because it marks the end of an idea, and 
not merely of a complete statement. As in dictation, go 
round amongst the students as they work and give help 
where needed, with occasional corrections. Here again 
they may be encouraged to help each other and compare 
notes so long as they do independent work. Before return¬ 
ing the papers (which should be not later than the next 
composition period) discuss a few of the mistakes on the 
blackboard as time permits. Observe whether individuals 
profit by your corrections, and with this in view enter details 
in your private notebook. In all foreign languages, as you 
know from your own experience, students tend to make a 
certain number of common mistakes arising from their own 
particular way of thinking and their habit of translating 
literally. Thus we get German-English, English-French, 
Japanese-English, and so on, and special effort and attention 

are needed to eradicate the features which are the cause of 
these. 

See that your corrections are quite legible so that they 
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can be noted by the pupils, and indicate anything you wish 
them to write out again. Re-copying of the whole com¬ 
position when it contains few mistakes is not well-directed 
effort. 

A piece of written work every other week should be 
sufficient, the intervening period being used for discussion 
of mistakes and teaching the next steps to be mastered. 
Other writing exercises, such as composing sentences to 
illustrate words, inserting missing words in sentences, forming 
combinations of adjective and noun, changing direct into 
indirect speech, should be given to build up constructive 
power. 

It is best, except for advanced students, to confine 
exercises in paraphrasing to single sentences or examples of 
construction. Good paraphrasing is evidence of ingenuity 
rather than knowledge, and a teacher may well be content 
if his pupils can express an idea in one way correctly. If 
boys are given regular periods of paraphrasing they come 
to look upon synonyms as exact equivalents, and two similar 
phrases as of equal value and meaning ; and they pick up 
all the vices of translation. Let any work of this kind be 
undertaken only to illustrate varieties of phraseology, and 
see that the paraphrase is “ free,” not word-for-word. But 
the sentence construction of passages set for condensation, 
or the picking out of main ideas, should be changed. 

These two last-mentioned exercises and formal precis are 
only for the fourth or fifth year. You should demonstrate 
how to read and remember the chief points, underlining 
them on a second reading, before beginning to write the 
synopsis. As students are inclined merely to copy out the 
disconnected sentences containing the main ideas, it is well 
to insist that the summary should be an original and con¬ 
tinuous piece of writing. The converse exercise of expanding 
a few ideas into a complete or fuller narrative should illus¬ 
trate the same principle—that disconnected phrases, or 
“ head-line ” English, are not acceptable composition. 
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Avoid, therefore, asking for the expansion of anything like 
the following : 

Dark night—boy walking in forest—suddenly hears noise — re¬ 
members stories of robbers—stops to listen—all quiet—moves on again — 
noise closer—begins to run—realizes animal following—sees light — 
reaches cottage—bursts in as animal overtakes him. Only a dog. 

In any filling out of this there will probably be a whole¬ 
sale omission of articles, wrong tenses, and one simple 
sentence devoted to each of your headings. Therefore let 
the passage set for expansion be a continuous narrative in 
correct, not abbreviated, English, with some variety of 
construction : 


It was a dark night. A boy, walking in a forest, suddenly heard 
a noise, and remembered stories of robbers. He stopped to listen, but all 
was quiet, so he moved on again. Then the noise came closer. He 
began to run, for he realized that an animal was following him. At 
last he saw a light, reached a cottage, and burst in just as the animal 
overtook him. It was only a dog. 


This can be made into a much longer and more inter¬ 
esting narrative by adding descriptive words and further 
details, and advanced students can change the construction : 


Once upon a time a little boy, the son of a prosperous farmer, was 

walking in a thick forest, when suddenly he was startled by a noise in 
the undergrowth. ... 


In the composition class you will also have to rive some 
instruction in letter writing. Insist upon correct lay-out- 
address, date, greeting, body of letter, formal ending 

signature postsenpt-but do not teach a large variety of 
orms. The student should begin with “ Dear Father” 
.. £ ear £ e ° r f’ „ Dear Mr. Smith,” “ Dear Miss Jones” 

emnT r ^ eac ^ er * usln S the name that would ordinarily be 
employed m conversation. “ Dear Sir ” is for strangers or 
men like the Prmcmal^n.^.lH^^.n.. ^ ^drLed as 
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“ Sir.’* It is not necessary to teach more than two endings— 
“ Yours sincerely ” for the private letter, and “ Yours 
faithfully ” for the business letter. Emphasize the need for 
simplicity and plain statement of fact, without attempts at 
flowery language, flattery, or undue humility. Disregard the 
multiplicity of formulas found in text-books on corre¬ 
spondence—“ Honoured Sir,” “ Your humble and obedient 
Servant,” “ I am, etc.,” and the like, which result in 
confusion. 

No particular style is needed for business letters, the 
so-called “ business English ” being limited mainly to writers 
Jacking in ability to express ideas in plain English and having 
to rely upon a set of phrases to cover a variety of needs. 
Teach your pupils to say what they mean and what they 
want with economy of words and avoidance of jargon. 
This is not to deny that trade and commerce may require 
a particular vocabulary, or that in a business letter one 
should follow certain rules, such as acknowledging receipt 
of a letter mentioning its date ; but the pupil should be 
told that, whatever the Guide to Commercial Correspondence 
may teach, educated Englishmen avoid writing “ Yours to 
hand of the 13th inst.” ; “ With reference to your enquiry 
re silk stockings, we do not carry any stocks at present ” ; 
“ I beg to inform you ” ; and similar ready-made expressions. 

When taking letter writing with a class, remember to 
show them how envelopes should be addressed. 


12 

ORAL AND WRITTEN DRILLS 

A DRILL is intended to form a linguistic habit, and can 
therefore be given in connexion with any word, phrase, or 
construction, spoken or written, that needs extra practice 
in order to be learnt thoroughly. Sometimes the pupils 
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work in unison, or answer the same thing quickly one after 
the other. Speed is essential. In one classroom I visited 
the rule was that every question addressed to a boy had to 
be answered separately by all six boys in the same row. 
The teacher might begin at the front, at the back, or in the 
middle, but the whole row responded, and there was no 
pause between the answers, so that six boys spoke where 
there would have been time for two only if one question 
had been given to each. 

Rapid-fire questions are most successful when one 
construcnon is being used, and where the pupils know—or 

should know—the answers. Thus : “ What’s _ made 

of ? ” can ripple round the class with twenty changes in a 
few minutes—a box, a shoe, a book, a window, a desk, a 
cap, etc. And similarly with questions of the type, “ What 

” “ What shape is this ? ” “ Where is the 
chalk . V\ hat do we do with a pen ? ” and so on. Be 

answers WatCh ^ ^ indistinct s P eech in the quickly-spoken 
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mechanical repetition requiring little mental effort, will 
have less opportunity of sinking into apathy. 

In memorizing it is most important that the students 
should appreciate the necessity for dividing a long sentence 
or passage into natural speech-units. I have often heard 
boys learning their home-work aloud somewhat after this 

fashion : 

A man who—a man who—a man who—was riding 
on — was riding on—was riding on—horseback 
stopped—horseback stopped—horseback stopped 
—at an inn for—at an inn for—at an inn for 
—refreshment—refreshment—refreshment. 

He was thus committing to memory non-existent collo¬ 
cations, and ruining his chances of ever learning English. 


13 

EXAMINATIONS AND TESTS 

Private tests, given every few weeks to verify progress, 
should be short and occupy only a portion of a period. 
They should be unannounced and come at irregular interva s 
so that the evil practice of special preparation the night 
before may be prevented. Some mark should be given, 
and recorded in your notebook. There is no need to 
correct the papers as in composition, but mistakes should 
be underlined, and when the papers are handed back the 
children can make their own corrections, asking help from 
vou if necessary. As the test will be strictly confined to 
work already done, no special difficulty is likely to arise , 
but the results will show if any particular revision is 

^Terminal or annual examinations have come to be 
looked upon in some schools as a solemn ceremony, the 
result being that the pupils work themselves up into a state 
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of nervous apprehension. You should do all you can to 
counteract this attitude, and by your own example assure 
your class that an examination is nothing more than an 
opportunity for them to show their knowledge. Let your 
questions be quite straightforward, and limited to work 
which has been done in class. It is not fair to probe for 
knowledge which the boys may have acquired by extra 
work not supervised by you even if you have recommended 
such work. Try to avoid giving questions which will cause 
time to be spent in thinking out a reply—I mean such 
questions as “ Make three sentences to illustrate the use 
of the word neither ” when no sentences of the kind have 
been previously made by the students or recorded in their 
notebooks. Beware of the unjust assumption that, because 
you have taught one thing, something related to it ought 
to be known by analogy. You may have taken one set of 
correlative conjunctions, but this does not imply that others 
are known or can be used. It is better to avoid alternative 
questions in a language paper r time is wasted in reading 
them and deciding which to attempt ; and for the same 
reason the questions should not be too long. As far as 
possible let them be of equal value for marking. If the 
questions themselves are in English, as they should be, see 
that you keep to known vocabulary and construction. ’ Err 
on the side of leniency in marking. 

Most schools, quite rightly, make it a rule not to return 
papers to the students after these regular examinations. It 
is desirable to avoid any discussion about the marking. 
But the marks that have been awarded should be made 
known If there is opportunity before the end of term, go 
through the paper in class, pointing out any common mis¬ 
takes and giving a general criticism of results. 

In some circles one finds an idea prevailing that once 
an examination has been held on a certain section of the 
work that particular piece of work is finished for good and 
all. Disabuse the minds of your pupils ol this heresy 
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\ our graded set of Readers, by constantly repeating what 
has gone before, will ensure that no words or constructions 
are lost sight of; but in additional Readers, and in the 
study of syntax for composition, regular and steady revision 
is less well provided for. I am not suggesting that you 
should pick out an unrevised feature for an examination 
question, but that you and the pupils should consider all 
English previously learnt, not only in the term just ending, 
as eligible material for question and answer, irrespective 
of whether it has been recently revised or not. 

Discourage by all the means in your power the habit of 
over-night cramming. Let the aim be a systematic and 
gradual accumulation of knowledge given permanency by 
revision, not a terrific feat of memory for the purpose of 
recording a mass of facts which may then be forgotten. 

There is not much to be said for the practice of letting 
one teacher set another’s examination papers, though some 
Principals favour this, under the impression that it prevents 
slacking. It can easily cause friction, and often results in 
unfairness to the examinees. But if the custom prevails, a 
teacher should certainly mark the outcome of his own 
teaching, whoever sets the paper. 

Examinations for the most part are confined to written 
question and answer, but in language learning, where speech 
is so important, oral tests are desirable, though usually 
impracticable owing to considerations of time. Some¬ 
times a compromise may be made as follows for a conversa¬ 
tion examination : Give about twenty short questions orally 
to the whole class, and let the answers be written down. 
Some conversational remarks requiring a reply may be 
included. Give each question twice, distinctly, and allow 
liberal time for each answer. In marking, accept any 
correct answer, irrespective of whether it is the one you had 
in class. Naturally you will avoid questions requiring a 
merely or no. Before collecting the papers allow a minute 
or two for revision, especially of slips in writing. The 
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students should not write the questions. As it is partly a 
hearing test you should allow some credit if a boy shows 
that he has understood the question, even though he may 
have given an incomplete or incorrect answer. 

If you examine in free composition, let the subject be 
one which will interest the students and on which they 
will not have to spend much time searching for ideas. Let 
it be known what your minimum requirement is, say a 
page and a half of normal writing. It does not pay in 
practice at any time to tell boys to do a little and do it well : 
they follow the first part of the advice only too eagerly. 
Award marks for ideas, logical order, and paragraphing 
as well as for correct English. 

Towards the end of the school course some of the students 
may be preparing for entrance examinations to higher 
schools or for some commercial or Government position, and 
they will look to their teachers for special coaching and 
guidance. You can find out what the requirements are by 
studying the questions set in previous years, and let the 
students practise the necessary type of answer. Only too 
often the sole test of ability is translation into the vernacular, 
with the result that in competitive examinations the suc¬ 
cessful candidates are not always those with the soundest 
knowledge of English. However, experience shows that any 
system of teaching based on the general principles I have 
outlined enables a pupil to translate just as well as, or better 
than, one who has been taught by “traditional” or 
classical ” methods, that is, without much speaking and 
with no limitation of vocabulary ; so that, although mere 
translation can succeed in competitive examinations, the 

chance*^ aU ’ r0Und abiiit y and knowledge stand an equal 

Sometimes these outside examinations call for skill in 
types of work which there is not much time to study in 
school, e.g .the anting of business letters, precis, picking out 
the mam ideas of paragraphs, or writing down a condensation 
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of a passage read aloud by the examiner. It may be 
necessary in the fourth or fifth year to devote more time to 
this kind of thing than would normally be allowed in a 
regular course. 


14 

A SIMPLE CONVERSATION EXAMINATION 

1. What date is it to-day ? 

2. How old are you ? 

3. Where do you live ? 

4. Can you swim ? 

5. What time is it ? 

6. When do we go home from school ? 

7. Where can we buy meat ? 

8. Write down : I saw three birds on the roof. 

9. What is a hen covered with ? 

10. Where is London ? 

11. How many windows are there in this room ? 

12. Do you like coffee ? 

13. What shape is a ball ? 

14. Tell me something that’s hard. 

15. What do we use when we write ? 

16. I hope it will be fine to-morrow. 

17. What do you say when a friend leaves you ? 

18. What are the four seasons ? 
ig. What does a sheep eat ? 

20. Is the sky white or blue ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

It is better not to devote time to explaining nice distinctions 
in English such as the different intonations for “ Good 
afternoon ” as a greeting and when it is used as the equiv¬ 
alent for “ good-bye.” Boys delight to bring problems 
of this kind into the classroom, but, while they should 
not be discouraged from asking questions, these should 
not be allowed to take up time needed for more im¬ 
portant work. 

Don’t go ahead of the Reader in grammar, though it is 
often profitable to add to its vocabulary, and to teach 
conversational phrases which you may need to use but 
which are not included in it. Any English constructions 
involving the use of tenses or clauses should not be taught 
until these have been studied in the regular course. 

If the aim of your school is to teach boys to speak 
English and understand it when it is spoken, avoid any 
' teaching of it as a dead language. In many countries an 
important part of education from the cultural point of view 
is the learning of languages no longer spoken (Latin, ancient 
Greek, the Chinese of the Classics), and the methods em¬ 
ployed are very different from those which should be used in 
teaching a living tongue. One reason why, until recently, 
English children have been so slow at learning French may 
have been that they were learning Latin, as a dead language, 
much more seriously. Learning of Latin is through the 
eye, not the ear, and translation and grammar take up all 
the time. These have their place in the teaching of a 
modern language, and you may have to practise translation 
a good deal if it is required in future examinations : but 
remember that it is one of the unnatural ways of learning 
a language. One should do serious translation into or from 
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a language only when one knows it thoroughly. For 
similar reasons it is better not to teach a complicated set of 
rules for any particular usage, such as the use of the articles, 
certain prepositions, the tenses, as is done in the teaching of 
a dead language. 

If practicable avoid assigning the last period of the 
afternoon to English. It is a time when pupils feel least 
like learning anything, and prefer a singing lesson, or 
physical drill. If you must take a class then, do something 
which requires as little mental exertion as possible. 

Decide upon what dictionaries you will recommend to 
the senior boys. Those are most suitable which give 
definitions in simple but unabbreviated English. Most of 
the dictionaries compiled for use by English people, who 
consult them mainly for spellings or meanings and rarely 
for usages, are written with the utmost economy of space, 
the result being the omission of articles, possessive adjectives, 
connectives, etc. Students using such dictionaries often 
reproduce their telegraphic effects in composition. 

Guard against resisting or neglecting new ideas. Give 
them a trial, if only for variety’s sake. And, as English is 
being taught all over the world, try to keep in touch with 
the latest developments in other countries. 

Sooner or later the question of allowing the use of 
American forms will crop up. Be guided by your Readers 
in pronunciation and vocabulary, drawing attention to 
differences in the two types only where necessary, e.g. when 
such words as “ advertisement ” and “ schedule ” are given 
an unfamiliar pronunciation. You should certainly not 
say that American or Scotch or Australian forms are wrong : 
be content with pointing out where they differ from Standard 
English. 

If time allows, and the senior students are at all en¬ 
thusiastic, see what can be done to organize an English 
Society of some kind. Short meetings should be held fairly 
frequently with one of the boys acting as chairman and 
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perhaps helped by a committee. Let activities be as varied 
as possible, including excursions, games, entertainments, 
with singing, reciting, and dramatic work ; and invite 
people from outside to come and give talks in English. 
Members of such a society can be very useful in helping 
with the teaching of English and making it popular. 

If you invite a foreign teacher to your classroom, give 
him some idea of the standard the boys have reached so 
that he will not talk over their heads. When he has gone, 
explain any difficulties which may have been experienced, 
especially in understanding what he said. But if he asks 
questions for the boys to answer, don’t translate at once 
unless he asks your help ; otherwise your visitor will feel 
that his time is being wasted, and the boys will be dis¬ 
appointed at not being able to show what they can do. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of any foreign speakers of 

English in your locality, especially teachers ; and if they 

show themselves interested in your work or willing to assist 

you or your pupUs, don’t hesitate to avail yourself of the 

opportunity to practise your English and learn more. You 

can render them many small services in return. Offer to 

teach your own language. Such work will aid you immensely 
m teachmg English. 


r Ji some schools it is customary to grade the senior 
pupils English as for mathematics, according to their 
ability. Thus, where you have three fourth-year classes of 
forty boys each, you still have three classes with the same 
number; but A contains the forty best, B the forty next 
best, and C the forty who are the most backward in English. 
I lus practice has its advantages, but it is the knell of doom 
for the lowest grade. To be branded as a dunce is to be 
persuaded that further effort is useless. It is better to drop 
boys altogether from an English course if they show that 
tiiey are much below the average in ability or have no real 
esire to learn Again, grading according to ability means 
three levels of work in place of one, aL can rieTy U 
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carried out with justice. You may have sixty boys who 
should be in A. If you have any voice in the matter I 
advise you to vote against the system. 

But what are you to do with the few really backward 
boys in the lowest classes, those who seem incapable of 
progress from the very start ? You can assure yourself 
that they have a fair chance with the others, and give them 
a little extra help if they are earnestly trying to learn. 
Where such boys are really incapable, or unwilling to make 
a special effort, don’t waste time over them. On the other 
hand, don’t yield to the temptation to devote too much, 
or even extra, attention to the brilliant boys. They cannot 
be allowed to work ahead of the course you are taking with 
the class, though they may study by themselves as much 
as they like. 

You will probably in the course of your work be urged 
to join one of the numerous correspondence clubs which 
purport to improve international relations by encouraging 
students of English in different countries to write to each 
other or to correspondents in England. It is best to steer 
clear of these. If your pupils begin writing to unknown 
people, their letters will sooner or later find their way into 
the newspapers and be held up to ridicule as examples o 

quaint English. 

Don’t be discouraged if you feel that you have not a 
perfect command of English, or that your accent and in¬ 
tonation betray you. You have learnt, and you aie teaching, 
English for practical purposes. Do Englishmen under¬ 
stand you, and do you understand them ? Can you express 
all ordinary ideas in reasonably correct English, spoken or 
written ? If you are satisfied on these points, there is no 
need for self-criticism provided that you continue to improve 


In deciding upon your aim as a teacher do not assu 
that a pupil will ever, at the end of your course or in late 
years, reach a stage where he knows enough English. 
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may reach it. He probably will. But your concern is to 
see that he is equipped for the growth of knowledge and 
skill in English as he is in his own tongue. His ultimate 
goal must be to understand English as English people speak 
it to each other, to be able to read books and newspapers, 
and to express all his ideas in correct English speech and 
prose. In fact the object is that eventually, long after your 
course has come to an end, he will use and understand 
English as an Englishman does. It is a short-sighted policy 
to aim at anything lower. 


Lastly, a word about looking after your health. Teachers 
are often envied, but there are few professions in which a 
greater strain is imposed upon the conscientious worker. 
The actual number of hours spent in school may be con¬ 
siderably less than the average for “ black-coated ” workers, 
but the teacher must keep his attention fixed, can hardly 
relax for a moment, and expends a vast amount of nervous 
energy. Language teaching is never easy, and calls for 
unceasing expenditure of effort. It is not wise to attempt 
more than one is physically capable of. You can, of course, 
give all your waking hours to the job, and curtail your sleep 
into the bargain ; but that cannot go on for long. An hour 
or two a day for marking and preparation should be suf¬ 
ficient. Make it a rule to take exercise every day 

,tnf£ laSSr ° 0mS n re °f ten badly ventilated and soon become 
whnlJ espe ? ial,y ™ hen occupied by forty children the 

pan cukXT ■ eP Win , d ° WS open « muc h as possible, 
particularly during intervals, and never let the room be 

sealed up entirely, even in winter. Impure air is moTe to 

e feared than cold. See what can be done to discourage 
the attendance of children with bad colds. S 
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pupils, and happy in the onward movement. When he 
remembers the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men he has 
helped to train in order that they might fill an honourable 
position in the world, a teacher can look back on a life well 
spent. 




